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ISSUES  OF  REPRESENTATION 
IN  THE  MODERN-DAY  FAVELA 
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STOREFRONT 
FILMS  AT 
ANTHOLOGY 
FILM 

ARCHIVES 

Fall  2006  Program 


Hisioire(s)  du  Cinema,  Jean-Luc  Godard 


INTERSTICES 


Interstices  is  divided  into  a  three-part  film  series  and 
includes  recorded  performances  of  Pia  Lindman. 
Each  has  a  sub-theme  reflecting  Lindman's  work 
and  echoing  her  artistic  interests.  This  program  has 
been  selected  by  film  theorist  Kriss  Ravetto-Biagioli 
together  with  Lindman,  and  it  runs  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Storefront  exhibition  Fascia  by  Pia 
Lindman. 


Interstices  explores  the  space  between  presenta¬ 
tion  and  representation,  between  data  and  fact, 
experience  and  ideology.  By  opening  up  spaces 
between  images  and  narratives  a  vast  territory  of 
potential  connections  unfolds  with  every  image 
and  every  narrative  fragment  —  potential  pasts, 
presents  and  futures.  The  work  of  Pia  Lindman, 
like  that  of  Jean-Luc  Godard,  Pat  O'Neill,  Harun 
Farocki,  and  Krzystof  Wodiczko  proliferates 
possible  connections  of  gestures  to  affects,  and 
affects  to  perceptions.  These  works  suggest  that 
time,  space,  and  gesture  are  also  images  that  can 
replace  our  experience  of  change  ("No  Damage”), 
homeland  (“Girl  from  Moush"),  and  sadness  ("X”). 
The  foregrounding  of  interstice  calls  attention  to 
the  processing  of  images,  revealing  how  random 
intervals  of  images  can  be  made  into  a  sequence  by 
merely  juxtaposing  them.  But  the  constant  repeating 
(“Washing"),  re-ordering  (“Histoire(s)  du  Cinema"), 
and  re-presenting  (“Outtake”)  of  images  produce 
something  in  excess  of  the  ideas  they  were  meant 
to  express.  What  emerges  is  both  a  critical  reflec¬ 
tion  on  subjective  positions  and  identity  politics,  and 
the  repeated  displacement  of  gestures  or  images 
into  ideologically  charged  narratives.  Such  repeti¬ 
tions  undermine  the  construction  of  stable  subject 
positions,  re-envisioning  what  we  take  for  truth  as  a 
special  effect  or  pure  affect. 


Trouble  With  the  Image ,  Pat  O'Neill 


Screening  1:  MEDIATED  GESTURES 
Tuesday,  October  31 , 2006 
7.30  pm 


“New  York  Times,”  “Histoire  du  Cinema,"  'Trouble 
with  the  Image,"  “X"  and  “Girl  from  Moush,"  engage 
with  media  criticism,  theories  about  photography's 
relationship  to  the  aesthetics  of  reality,  the  use  of 
photographic  and  filmic  images  as  documents,  as 
well  as  theories  about  the  theatricality  of  human 
gestures.  They  expose  how  private  suffering, 
trauma,  and  artistic  expressions  have  been  used  to 
produce  geo-political  and  historical  events.  Instead 
of  simply  asking  us  to  respond  emotionally  (as  the 
media  often  does),  these  films  force  us  to  think 
about  what  is  politically  and  ideologically  at  stake  in 
such  expressions. 


“New  York  Times  Performances” 

Pia  Lindman  (2005, 12  minutes) 

In  the  “New  York  Times  Performances”  Lindman 
carefully  reconstructs  and  performs  gestures  of 
suffering  that  have  been  published  in  the  Times. 
She  focuses  on  the  gaps  between  emotion  and 
affect,  vulnerability  and  violence,  exposing  how 
the  media  processes  images  of  private  grief  so  as 
to  cultivate  a  public  awareness  of,  and  a  political 
response  to,  the  plight  of  others. 


“Histoire(s)  du  Cinema”  Jean-Luc  Godard 
(1988-1998,  Part  IV  part  B:  Les  signes  parmi 
nous,  28  minutes) 

Godard's  ten-year  (eight-part)  project  Histoire(s) 
du  Cinema  explores  the  integral  relationship  of 
cinema  to  the  historicization  of  the  events  of  the 
20th  century.  Each  part  is  a  constellation  of  layered, 
hand-processed  images  from  cinema,  documentary, 
art,  architecture,  and  lines  from  literature,  poetry, 
and  philosophy.  Histoire(s)  is  a  play  on  meaning  not 
only  by  making  history  plural,  but  by  questioning  its 
veracity  —  blurring  the  line  between  history  and  tail- 
tales.  What  remains  is  not  the  poetics  of  meaning 
but  the  poetics  of  the  image  that  produces  a  rhythm 
rather  than  a  narrative. 


Vertical  Roll,  Joan  Jonas 


“X”  Charlotte  Pryce  (1988, 6  minutes) 

“X”  is  composed  of  images  of  Northern  European 
Renaissance  paintings  that  are  hand-tinted  and 
optically  manipulated.  Pryce  focuses  on  how  icons 
are  themselves  indices  of  emotional  responses. 
By  splitting,  layering  and  manipulating  these  icons 
she  makes  them  vibrate.  Rather  than  reaffirm  the 
iconography  of  suffering  and  sadness,  these  fluid 
images  double  and  redouble  the  image  of  sadness, 
causing  it  to  dissolve. 

“Trouble  with  the  Image”  Pat  O’Neill  (1996, 
38  minutes) 

'Trouble  With  the  Image"  took  1 7  years  to  complete. 
It  is  a  multilayered  collage  made  up  of  found  footage, 
animation  effects,  voice-over  lines  that  invoke  Holly¬ 
wood  scripts,  and  multiple  performances  with  no 
continuing  characters.  These  fragments  of  images, 
actors,  lines,  and  scenarios  are  decontextualized 
and  projected  onto  contemporary  industrial  land¬ 
scapes,  or  interrupted,  shredded,  or  flattened 
through  the  use  of  special-effects  technology.  The 
subject  (in  the  form  of  a  protagonist  or  a  narrative) 
disappears,  and  the  subject  matter  itself  is  rendered 
irrelevant. 


“Girl  from  Moush”  Garine  Torossian  (1993, 
5.5  minutes) 

“Girl  from  Moush"  simulates  an  autobiographical 
narrative  about  Armenian  diaspora  experience, 
exploring  the  relationship  of  “an  imaginary  home¬ 
land”  to  the  experience  of  “ethnic  identity.”  Because 
this  "homeland"  is  constructed  through  recycled 
and  visibly  processed  images  from  found  footage, 
calendars,  and  picture  books,  this  ethnic  identity 
becomes  noticeably  fetishistic.  But  the  fetishization 
of  identity  relies  on  the  reproduction  ot  borrowed 
images  that  are  too  worn  out  to  be  recognizable. 
Torossian  demonstrates  how  autobiographical 
narrative  as  well  as  identity  itself  lacks  a  reference. 


Screening  2:  MACHINIC  VISIONS 
Tuesday,  November  28, 2006 
7.30  pm 

"Domo  and  its  Double,"  'Triadic  Ballet,"  “Vertical 
Roll,”  “Eye  Machine,"  and  “Outtake,”  focus  on  the 
changing  notions  of  what  it  means  to  be  human,  to 
wage  war,  to  engage  in  politics.  They  demonstrate 
that  with  every  technological  advancement  the 
concept  of  the  human  is  altered.  Oskar  Schlemmer 
and  L&szlo  Moholy-Nagy'  responded  to  what  they 
saw  as  the  effects  of  alienation  and  de-human¬ 
ization  in  the  age  of  mechanical  reproduction  by 
distinguishing  the  “human"  from  the  machine  by 
opposing  man's  corporeality  to  abstract  subjectivity. 
But  in  the  age  of  “smart  bombs”  (“Eye  Machine") 
and  artificial  intelligence  (“Domo  and  Its  Double”)  it 
is  more  difficult  to  distinguish  man  from  machine  on 
the  grounds  of  perception  alone,  These  films  put 
into  crisis  the  notion  that  perception  is  a  distinctly 
human  quality,  and  therefore  challenge  the  subject 
as  the  privileged  image  for  grasping  experience  and 
interpreting  the  here  and  now.  By  foregrounding 
and  even  mimicking  machinic  functions,  these  films 
demonstrate  how  technology  has  contaminated 
our  perception  of  time  and  even  our  notion  of 
self-consciousness. 

“Domo  and  Its  Double”  Pia  Lindman  (2006, 
8  minutes) 

In  “Domo  and  Its  Double”  Lindman  performs  the 
movements  of  one  of  MIT’s  robots.  Domo,  a  robot 
with  a  partial  head,  torso  and  arms  made  of  shiny 
aluminum  alloy,  is  programmed  to  respond  to  sound 
and  movement,  and  to  interact  with  humans  in  what 
seems  to  be  its  own  learning  process.  “Domo  and 
Its  Double"  challenges  us  to  think  about  what  we 
mean  by  "interactivity."  Lindman's  embodiments  of 
Domo's  movements  are  interactive  without  the  use 


of  mechanical  prostheses  to  navigate  the  relation 
between  the  human  and  machine.  These  perfor¬ 
mances  point  to  the  incorporeal  dimensions  of  the 
body  —  to  its  programming  and  cognition. 

“Triadic  Ballet”  Oskar  Schlemmer  (1928, 
30  minutes) 

Rather  than  lament  the  mechanization  of  man,  the 
members  of  Bauhaus  embraced  the  joy  of  preci¬ 
sion,  translating  the  human  body  into  a  mechanical 
figure.  The  dancers  of  Triadic  Ballet”  are  dressed 
to  resemble  marionettes,  automatons,  robots, 
machine  tools,  and  abstract  geometric  forms.  The 
movements  of  the  'Triadic  Ballet”  are  restricted,  and 
the  human  body  is  reduced  to  its  pure  functionality. 


“Street  Actions”  Akademia  Ruchu,  Lodz, 
Poland  (1975, 10  minutes) 

In  the  tradition  of  the  Russian  avant-garde  notion 
of  ostranenie  (defamiliarization)  and  the  Brechtian 
Verfremdung  (estrangement),  Akademia  Ruchu 
(Mobile  Academy)  uses  common  gestures  like 
stumbling  on  a  sidewalk,  queuing  in  line  in  front  of 
a  shop,  and  police  check-ups,  as  the  material  for 
their  “street  actions.”  By  repeating  such  ordinary 
gestures  in  the  form  of  public  spectacle  the  group 
comments  on  the  absurdity  of  organization  and 
surveillance  that  permeates  even  the  minutia  of 
modern  Polish  Society.  (Courtesy  of  The  Archive  of 
Polish  Experimental  Film/Lukasz  Ronduda). 


“Vertical  Roll”  Joan  Jonas  (1972, 19  min) 

In  “Vertical  Roll,"  Jonas  deconstructs  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  feminine  identity  to  visual  technology  by 
foregrounding  how  such  technology  works  to  spec- 
tacularize  the  female  body,  Using  an  Interrupted 
electronic  signal  or  “vertical  roll"  as  a  dynamic 
formal  device,  she  dislocates  space,  re-framing 
and  fracturing  the  image.  The  relentless  vertical  roll 
disrupts  the  image  by  exposing  the  medium's  mate¬ 
riality.  The  jarring  picture  frame  and  its  repeated 
horizontal  black  bar  confronts  and  distances  the 
viewer,  creating  a  tension  between  subjectivity  and 
objectivity.  The  film's  visual  rhythm  is  heightened 
by  the  sharp  crack  of  a  spoon  hitting  a  surface, 
which  echoes  the  broken  intervals  between  visual 
images. 

“Eye  Machine”  Harun  Farocki  (2001, 25  min) 

“Eye  Machine”  is  a  fast  paced  montage  of  images 
taken  from  “smart”  technology  (surveillance  cameras, 
cameras  mounted  on  bombs).  It  addresses  the 
automation  of  images  and,  ironically,  the  perspec¬ 
tive  of  geo-political  events.  The  film  starts  with  the 
impact  of  the  mechanization  of  war  (literally,  from 
the  perspective  of  an  exploding  bomb),  and  traces 
the  connections  of  the  military  industrial  complex 
to  the  disappearance  of  skilled  labor,  the  screening 
and  tracing  of  human  error  by  computer  technology, 
and  the  commercialization  of  intelligent  machines. 
It  reveals  how  the  visual  simulation  of  proximity  is 
an  illusion,  covering  up  the  actual  distance  between 
vision  and  events.  Such  technologies  reduce  man 
to  a  witness  by  proxy. 


X,  Chariotte  Pryce 
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Guttake.  Dennis  Adams 


An  outtake  of  “Outtake”  Dennis  Adams  (1998, 
10  minutes) 

“Outtake"  is  composed  of  a  single  shot  extracted 
from  Ulrike  Meinhof's  “Bambule,”  showing  a  frantic 
adolescent  girl  being  chased  through  the  corridors 
of  an  orphanage  by  two  nuns.  Approximately  17 
seconds  in  lehgth,  the  extracted  shot  was  divided  intb 
416  individual  film  stills  and  handed  out,  one  by  one, 
by  Adams  in  their  original  sequence,  to  passersby  on 
Berlin's  Kurfurstendamm.  Adams  examines  different 
flows  of  time,  stretching  a  1 7  second  sequence  into 
a  hour  and  a  half  long  film,  whose  length  is  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  time  it  takes  to  distribute  each  separate 
frame  of  the  film.  By  handing  out  each  image  on 
the  street  corner,  Adams  connects  political  film  with 
political  propaganda  and  advertising.  But  the  very 
repetition  of  these  gestures  does  not  suggest  a  mere 
doubling  but  open-ended  possibilities  to  handcraft 
politics  and  artistic  practice. 


Screening  3:  FLUID  ARCHITECTURES 

Tuesday,  December  18, 2006 
7.30  pm 


Taking  off  from  what  Vsevolod  Pudovkin  called 
“creative  geography,"  “Waterline,"  “No  Damage,” 
“Riverglass,"  "Washing,”  and  “Hiroshima  Projection" 
all  attempt  to  capture  a  sense  of  flux,  of  temporality, 
the  poetics  of  movement.  But  rather  than  produce 
imaginary  continuities,  they  reproduce  existing  limits, 
marking  passages  between  inside  and  outside,  here 
and  there,  now  and  then,  dissolving  such  differences 
in  the  act  of  repetition,  return  and  effacement.  These 
films  do  not  evoke  memory  as  what  is  forever  lost 
(nostalgia  or  melancholia),  but  as  a  rhythm  that  is 
itself  subject  to  change  and  transformation.  In 
these  films  there  is  nothing  stable,  cities  appear  and 
disappear  (“No  Damage"),  reflections  bleed  and 
distort  forms  (“Washing”),  cameras  plunge  in  the 
water  (“Waterline”  and  “Riverglass”),  and  gestures 
mark  their  own  inadequacy  to  express  experience 
(“Hiroshima  Projection").  These  films  have  no  center 
or  platform  from  which  we  can  see,  no  coherent 
subject  that  can  hold  time  and  space  together. 


“Waterline”  Pia  Lindman  (2002, 5  minutes) 

"Waterline”  is  a  sequence  of  shots  taken  of  Lower 
Manhattan  from  the  Hudson  River.  Lindman’s 
camera  plunges  into  the  river  only  to  emerge  and  be 
submerged  once  again.  This  continual  movement 
of  the  camera  above,  below  and  at  the  waterline, 
captures  what  appears  to  be  a  world  in  volatile  tran¬ 
sition.  As  the  camera  surfaces,  it  records  glimpses 
of  boats,  passersby,  monuments,  pieces  of  trash 
sinking  in  murky  waters.  The  reflections  of  the  New 
York  skyline  on  the  surface  of  make  the  city  seem  to 
fall  apart  and  come  back  together  with  each  rippling 
wave. 


“No  Damage”  Casper  Stracke  (2002, 12  min) 

“No  Damage”  is  made  of  found  footage  from  80 
different  feature  and  documentary  films,  spanning 
8  decades,  and  foregrounding  the  ever-changing 
fagade  of  New  York  City.  The  city  is  the  subject,  but 
buildings  appear,  collapse,  dissolve  and  implode, 
revealing  that  even  a  city  as  monumental  as  New 
York  is  truly  ephemeral.  Yet,  these  radical  changes 
are  given  different  meanings  in  the  post  9/1 1  era. 
Stracke  calls  attention  to  how  the  doubling  of  a 
ghostly  past  and  resolute  present  plays  out  in  other 
dualisms  between  Orient  and  Occident,  between 

“Riverglass”  Andrej  Zdravic  (1998, 41  min) 

Zdravic  describes  “Riverglass"  as  “a  ballet  in  four 
seasons."  The  film  traces  the  movement  of  the 
river  Soca  that  flows  from  Julian  Alps  in  Slovenia  to 
the  Adriatic.  It  is  shot  from  multiple  perspectives 
—  above  water  looking  down,  under  water  looking 
up,  at  the  waterline.  It  captures  movement  of  light 
through  the  crystalline  membrane  of  water,  volumes 
of  water,  bubbles,  debns,  stones  that  all  seem 
to  pulsate  with  life.  The  vivid  colors  and  variable 
rhythms  of  the  river  become  a  source  of  insight 
into  the  poetics  of  movement,  the  transformation  of 
form  and  sound,  and  their  endless  possible  forma¬ 
tions  and  reformations. 


“Viewing  Platform”  Pia  Lindman  (2002, 
2  minutes) 

Rather  than  memorialize  the  events  of  9/1 1  “Viewing 
Platform"  looks  at  the  inevitable  transformation  of 
the  city  in  the  aftermath.  The  viewing  platform  was 
originally  built  so  as  to  control  tourism  to  the  World 
Trade  Center  disaster  site.  It  also  constituted  an 
architectural  gesture  of  collective  mourning,  giving 
the  process  of  mourning  a  specific  form  and 
direction.  "Viewing  Platform”  was  filmed  from  a 
fixed  camera,  and  edited  into  distinct  one-minute 
segments.  These  segments  were  layered  over 
each  other  reducing  a  60-minute  video  into  one 
minute.  Nothing  is  left  out.  Lindman  plays  with  the 
relationship  of  real  time  to  simultaneous  different 
perceptions  of  time.  Time  is  presented  as  oscilla¬ 
tion,  that  almost  seems  to  make  time  stop. 


Washing ,  Jenny  Perlin 


“Hiroshima  Projection”  Krzystof  Wodiczko 
(2002,  a  10-minute  selection) 

“Hiroshima  Projection"  consists  of  the  recorded 
testimonies  of  first  and  second-generation  survivors 
of  the  1 945  atomic  bomb  blast,  and  the  projection  of 
this  recording  onto  the  riverbank  below  Hiroshima's 
monument  for  peace  (“A-Bomb  Dome").  The  video 
projection  shows  only  the  interviewees'  hands,  and 
selections  of  their  testimonies.  The  monument, 
like  the  interviewees,  has  survived  the  blast,  but  is 
itself  a  ruin,  a  remainder  of  some  inexpressible  act. 
Wodiczko  suggests  that  this  trauma  is  ingrained  on 
the  body  of  the  survivors.  It  is  the  gesture  of  the 
hands  that  seems  to  connect  the  various  fragments 
—  the  trauma  of  past  experience,  the  translation  of 
that  experience  into  narratives,  and  the  attempts  to 
articulate  the  unspeakable. 


“Washing”  Jenny  Perlin  (2002, 4  minutes) 

“Washing"  captures  the  image  of  a  hand  cleaning 
a  window.  Through  the  dirty  window  we  see  the 
skyline  of  a  post  9/1 1  Lower  Manhattan.  The  dust 
seems  to  mark  the  gap  where  the  World  Trade  Center 
once  stood.  Contrary  to  the  title,  as  the  film  runs  it 
becomes  dirtier  and  dirtier,  acquiring  scratches  and 
dust.  This  only  highlights  the  compulsiveness  and 
futility  of  this  repetitive  washing.  By  foregrounding 
this  small,  but  symptomatic  response  to  the  trauma 
of  loss,  Perlin  points  to  the  difference  between 
washing  as  a  form  of  therapeutic  overcoming,  and 
as  form  of  insurmountability. 


Kriss  Ravetto-Biagioli  is  the  author  of  The  Unmaking 
of  Fascist  Aesthetics  and  numerous  articles  on  film, 
visual  arts,  and  critical  theory.  She  is  a  Senior  Lecturer 
at  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  and  is  currently  a  fellow 
at  Harvard  University  in  the  Department  of  Romance 
Languages  and  Uteratures. 


STOREFRONT  FILMS 

At  Anthology  Film  Archives 

32  2nd  Avenue 

New  York,  NY  10003  USA 

Telephone:  (212)  505-5181 

www.anthologyfilmarchives.org 


All  screenings  begin  at  7.30  pm  and  are  $5  for  Storefront 
and  Anthology  members  and  cost  $8  for  the  general  public. 
To  make  reservations  please  rsvp  to:  rsvp@storefrontnews. 
org.  For  more  information  or  to  become  a  member  of  Store¬ 
front  please  visit,  www.storefrontnews.org. 


Riverglass ,  Andrej  Zdravic 
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Summer  2003 
Films 

De  Salvio  Playground 
Every  Friday  night 
9  PM 
Free 


De  Salvio  Playground  is  located  at  the  corner  of 
Spring  and  Mulberry  Streets 

In  the  event  of  rain  screenings  will  be  rescheduled 
For  updates  visit  www.opencine.org 
or  call  Storefront  at  212.431.5795 


Opencine  is  an  outdoor  film  project  that  has  been  active  in 
New  York  City  since  1994. 


Founded  in  1982,  Storefront  for  Art  and  Architecture  is  a 
nonprofit  organization  committed  to  the  advancement  of 
innovative  positions  in  architecture,  art  and  design. 

Storefront’s  program  is  supported  in  part  by  The  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  The  New  York  City  Department  of 
Cultural  Affairs,  LEF  Foundation,  The  Stephen  A.  and 
Diana  L. Goldberg  Foundation,  The  Graham  Foundation, 
The  Greenwall  Foundation,  The  Andy  Warhol  Foundation 
for  the  Visual  Arts,  and  New  York  State  Council  on  the 
Arts,  a  state  agency 


Storefront  for  Art  and  Architecture 
97  Kenmare  Street 
New  York,  NY  10012 
tel  212.431.5795  fax  212.431.5755 
email  info@storefrontnews.org 
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Summer  2003 
Films 

De  Salvio  Playground 
Every  Friday  night 
9  PM 


Free 


Friday  August  8 

The  400  Blows 

directed  by  Francois  Truffaut,  1959 


Friday  August  15 

Metropolis 

directed  by  Fritz  Lang,  1926 


Friday  August  22 

Pee-Wee’s  Big  Adventure 

directed  by  Tim  Burton,  1985 


Friday  August  29 
Let’s  Get  Lost 

directed  by  Bruce  Weber,  1989 


Friday  September  5 

Faces  of  Women 

directed  by  Desire  Ecare,1985 

in  collaboration  with  New  York  African  Film  Festival 


Friday  September  12 

Mr.  Hulot’s  Holiday 

directed  by  Jacques  Tati,  1952 


Friday  September  19 

Take  the  Money  and  Run 

directed  by  Woody  Allen,  1966 


Friday  September  26 
The  Connection 

directed  by  Shirley  Clarke,  1961 


This  program  is  supported  in  part  by  the  City  of 
New  York  Parks  and  Recreation,  Monkey  Town, 
the  New  York  State  Council  on  the  Arts,  a  state 
agency  and  American  Apparel. 


S3  NYSCA 

americanapparel.net  ED 


John  De  Salvio  Playground,  Manhattan,  December  13,  1955. 
Bird’s  eye  view:  looking  southwest  from  Spring  Street. 

New  York  City  Parks  Photo  Archive 


